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The Zoning Regulations in New York 


By Tuomas Hastines, F.A.1.A. 


HE lower part of Manhattan Island has been 

built up on that good old plan of “he may 

take who hath the power and he may keep 
who can.” In the rush of building to enormous 
heights not only has adjoining property been shut 
out from light and air, but there have also been 
created in the financial district canyons whose depth 
as represented by the sidewalk receives sunshine and 
light but a very limited portion of the day. There 
are in this country no ancient rights of light and air 
such as have been regulated by statute in England 
since the time of William IV. The result has been'to 
create conditions the danger of which has been many 
times referred to by architects and those interested 
in the progress of building in this country. 

The conditions of the shutting off of light and air 
and the menace to health of those who are employed 
in these buildings were perhaps the first that caused 
the thoughtful observer to set about to find some 
means whereby there might be secured better meth- 
ods of building that would more equitably serve the 
owner of property and protect the lives and health 
of people. In addition to this menace, the rapid 
shifting of business centers on Manhattan Island, 
due to a phenomenal building activity coupled with 
the greed of investors in real estate produced a con- 
dition that marred the architectural growth of the 
city, infringed on the rights of adjacent property 
owners and was altogether a state of affairs that 
would eventually transform the architectural aspect 
of Manhattan Island into a conglomerate and inart- 
istic mass. The placing of an apartment house in 
residence districts, the encroachment of places of 
business in similar localities, the injudicious erection 
of high buildings that threatened to repeat the con- 
ditions in lower Manhattan at once demanded some 
efficient and speedy method of correction. 

It was only after the most well organized oppo- 
sion had been overcome that the city was enabled to 
enact a zoning law that would restrict indiscriminate 
building not only as to character of occupancy, but 
also as to height and area of the structure. While 
it is now less than two years since this zoning law 
has actually been in operation the good effects are 
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already apparent and a type of building as unusual 
as it has proved to be desirable is being erected in 
many locations. It will not take the eye of the train- 
ed observer to appreciate the advantages that have 
already accrued from the adoption and the careful 
enforcement of these new zoning regulations. They 
have not only saved dignified locations, those that 
would naturally be restricted to their present class of 
occupancy, from the danger of further encroach- 
ment, but they have also prevented what might be 
termed the deprivation of adjoining property owners 
from the rights of light and air. 

The so-called stepped back building, while yet in 
its very infancy as to its design, has already devel- 
oped some very interesting phases of its architec- 
tural treatment and these influences will undoubtedly 
create new forms of architectural design that will 
add a very desirable aspect to the skyline of New 
York and create a pleasant outlook from the upper 
windows of our tall buildings. As it is today, the 
men of aesthetic training find their sensibilities dis- 
turbed when they view the expanse of Manhattan’s 
roofs and consider the economic waste of space that 
has taken place ever since this was a city. 


» EGARDING the restriction of the height of 
buildings, it is to my mind primarily a question 

of sanitation and a question of law. The aesthetic 
consideration should not enter into the case. What 
is reasonable can under all conditions be made to 
look well. If certain main arteries, streets or ave- 
nues have increased in value because of an increased 
demand, this demand becoming more than the sup- 
ply within a given reasonable height, then, instead 
of allowing property owners to build without re- 
straint in height, those property owners right and 
left of such an avenue should benefit by the in- 
creased demand by way of legally so restricting the 
height within reason as to force spreading out in- 
stead of towering up into the air. Only incidentally 
do rational restrictions produce harmony and uni- 
formity and other aesthetic results. To appeal to the 
public and the legislature for the direct considera- 
tion of the aesthetic side of + ‘ch questions only ex- 
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cites opposition and does more harm than good. The 
real issues are those of light and air, justice to neigh- 
boring property owners and the overcrowding of 
the streets caused by super-imposing buildings on 
each other. It would be interesting to look into the 
situation in some of the great cities in Europe. Our 
city is not a peculiar case different from all others 
as some have argued because of the shape of the 
island, as though this has had something to do with 
the outcome, allowing tall buildings on an island of 
so great a length and so narrow. It is almost a 
proof of this that some one has calculated the aver- 
age height of all buildings including unimproved 
property lying between Battery Park and 59th 
Street and they have found this average height to 
be only about three stories or approximately 35 feet. 
This would seem to indicate possibilities for build- 
ing out instead of up. Mr. Carrere at one time made 
a very interesting suggestion which might seem most 
just and practical. Inasmuch as so much license has 
been allowed in the past, so much unreasonable 
height having been allowed far beyond the possible 
building laws, he believed that any man who had 
been allowed in the past to build, for example, twice 
as high as reasonable on a certain site should be 
taxed twice on the value of his land, inasmuch as 
the two rent producing buildings, as it were, had 
been built one on top of the other on one site. His 
idea was to apply this principle proportionately to 
any excess height over and above the fixed limit of 
height. These property owners should pay propor- 
tionately more taxes and so reduce the tax upon 
those who will build in the future and be restricted 
to a reasonable height within the present law. To 
cite the laws of European cities restricting the 
height of buildings would take us outside of the 
confines of this article, but to give a general case 
illustrating the laws similar in all cities of Europe 
we might refer to an individual case of the city of 
Paris—there is every variety of street widths and 
the law varies in accordance with the width. For 
example, in a street 18 meters wide or under, one is 
allowed to build as high as the width of the street 
plus 18 meters for the front wall. This height once 
so determined, one is obliged to keep all roof lines 
within a half circle whose radius is equal to the 
width of the street drawn tangent to the highest 
point of the front wall. All dormers, chimneys, etc., 
must be so designed as to keep within a straight line 
drawn tangent to this circle and at 45 degrees. In 
case any building is on a street incline, this formula 
must be applied over again at every 50 feet in the 
width of the frontage. One can readily realize a 
certain regularity and uniformity of line and height 
and scale which would obtain under these laws, espe- 
cially when we realize that further than this, there 
is a minimum restriction of ceiling heights which 
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must be adhered to in buildings built for commercial 
purpose, the limit of whose total height is so ob- 
tained. I believe this law provides that no one shall 
be allowed to build the ground floor less than 4 
meters high and all the other floors not less than 3 
meters each. As belt courses and cornices generally 
indicate floor levels, this produces oft-times contin- 
uity in horizontal lines for long distances at a time. 
It is said that these laws are responsible for the man- 
sard roof, a form of roof which gives the maximum 
amount of room within the arc of the circle referred 
to. Further uniformity even obtains because of the 
tax on windows, which tax has a tendency to dimin- 
ish the number of windows and increase the fene- 
stration and wall surfaces and enlarge the scale of 
the openings. All these considerations, however, are 
established without thought of the aesthetic ques- 
tion, excepting in certain individual cases monumen- 
tal in character or of historic interest, as for ex- 
ample, on the rue de Rivoli, or on important squares 
and similar streets throughout the city. These streets 
and public squares of such historic interest are con- 
trolled by the city in every detail of design, and 
while the property may be sold at any time, the 
owner is not permitted to change the exterior design 
of his building, not even in any minor detail. It is 
said that in the case of the Place Vendome the front 
walls of the building surrounding the square were 
built a generation before the buildings themselves 
were built behind them and that these walls stood 
all this time without even window sashes in the win- 
dow openings until each building was built in turn 
behind the walls. When we consider our new zon- 
ing laws, one can readily see how different the out- 
come will be from the enforcement of the European 
laws. Naturally it would have been unfair to own- 
ers of unimproved property in our case to restrict 
their buildings to the European laws because of the 
fact that their neighbors had been allowed to build 
without restriction before these laws were enacted. 
That such building license as has been permitted in 
the last 30 years in this city, in the absence of laws, 
is the greatest physical calamity which could have 
possibly befallen a municipality ; worse than an earth- 
quake, which it can live down, or a pestilence, which 
can be cured. The success of our new laws is most 
promising, but in my opinion it is too soon to judge 
of the results, more especially from the artistic view- 
point. Houses on top of houses and houses on top 
of these make a very difficult condition and present 
new problems for solution, the outcome of which is 
an unknown quantity. We little know what the ef- 
fect will be when these will have been repeated many 
times all over the city. In Europe, with their forms 
of restrictions, the natural expression or outcome of 
the enforcement of their laws is generally a series of 
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continuous roofs varying in forni and design with 
considerable regularity, but always normal in char- 
acter, not reminding one of restricting laws as our 
buildings are always sure to do. One considerable 


such spaces for advertising purposes. There should 
be, in my opinion, a revision of the laws governing 
this atrocious habit of advertising: It would seem 
inexcusable, for example, that whoever leases the 
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advantage we inay foresee in the outcome of the new 
zoning laws for New York applied to our high build- 
ings, is the fact that there will be fewer wide ex- 
panses of side brick walls without windows, ugly in 
themselves and ugliest when the owners will sell out 


northwest corner of Fifth Avenue, opposite the New 
York Public Library, should be allowed to build an 
advertising sign nearly fifty feet high and the length 
of his building. The proper laws should be enacted 
to curb further examples of this lack of civic pride. 





Playgrounds 

Like the poor, the question of keeping children 
off the streets is always with us. That this is a com- 
munity responsibility is made clear in suggested 
standards for children’s play published in “Stand- 
ards of Child Welfare” by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. These standards 
cover in detail the subject of organized recreation 
for city children only, but it is hoped that in the 
near future similar standards will be worked out for 
rural children, whose need for wholesome recreation 
under intelligent leadership is as great as the need 
of city children. 

The standards given declare that at least two 
hours of organized play every day throughout the 
year are necessary for every child. To insure this, 
there should be a playground within a quarter of a 
mile of every child under 6 years of age, one within 
half a mile of every child over 6, and a baseball field 
not more than a mile distant from every boy old 
enough to play on a team. One acre to serve 500 
children is advised as a minimum amount of space. 
This general playground should not be used for 
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games requiring a great deal of space. Baseball, 
football, tennis and similar games should be pro- 
vided for by an athletic field containing about 6 
acres. 

Where lack of funds makes it necessary to limit 
equipment, the standards point out that game sup- 
plies such as basket balls, baseballs, bean bags, etc., 
are more important than fixed apparatus, though 
swings and a sandbox are essentials for little children. 


Leadership is declared to be of fundamental im- 
portance and should never be sacrificed to elaborate 
equipment. Experience has shown that splendidly 
equipped playgrounds are little used when they lack 
the inspiration of real leadership, while nearby a!leys 
and streets are crowded with children. The interest- 
ing suggestion is made that children be formed into 
groups of from 8 to 12 members “with a gang 
leader self-selected and self-propagating as in the 
old neighborhood type of gang.” 

In New York, it is interesting to note that certain 
blocks are denied traffic, and are set apart by the 
mayor’s committee on recreation and playgrounds 
for the use of children not otherwise provided for. 



































CENTRAL PART OF CONCORD, MASS. 


The above is a northern view in the central part of Con cord village. 


Part of the Court House is seen on the left. 


Burying Ground Hill (a post of observation to the British officers in‘the invasion of 1775) is seen a short distance 
beyond. The Unitarian Church and Middlesex Hotel are seen on the right. 


Early Town Planning in New England 


By Ottver H. Howe, M.D. 


OST towns and cities, when first settled, 
were laid out according to some rudimentary 


plan. As later growth took place little at- 
tention was given to planning and new streets were 
laid out without much thought or purpose other 
than to develop real estate. Although many pic- 
turesque situations have come about without de- 
signs, as a rule, towns that have grown up entirely 
in a haphazard way show the fact plainly and lack 
dignity and charm. On the other hand, the taste 
and judgment of careful planning usually leads to 
attractive and satisfactory results. Again, however 
carefully the original scheme may have been pre- 
pared, it will usually require, at some time, read- 
justment or replanning to accommodate itself to 
growth and new conditions. The transformation 
of a small settlement into a city requires a great 
expansion and rearrangement of its plan, together 
with almost entire replacement..of its original 
buildings. 

A brief study of town planning in New England 
may be of interest in this connection. Some of the 
earliest settlements were made at harbors at the 
point of landing. A certain number of others were 
located on rivers up which the immigrants had 


sailed, as at Watertown and Haverhill, Mass. The 
tendency in most early settlements in the interior 
was to place the church upon a high hill and gather 
the settlement about it. Whether this was from a 
desire to exalt the sacred edifice and a possible sur- 
vival of the placing of ancient temples on lofty hills 
would be an interesting matter for speculation, but 
doubtless more practical reasons existed in the mat- 
ter of defense against the Indians. The early 
church at Plymouth was so placed and had port- 
holes in its sides. It was thus an ark of safety in 
more than one sense, being a fort as well as a 
church. The practice at any rate became very gen- 
eral throughout New England, and we have many 
hill towns, each showing the white spire upon the 
hilltop, visible for many miles. The arrangement 
of the village remains perhaps as a single street 
passing over the hilltop as at Rutland, Mass., or a 
four corners as at Scituate Center, or sometimes a 
meeting of three roads in a triangular common. 
There are at least sixty hill towns in Massachu- 
setts. Typical examples are Rutland, Shrewsbury, 
Sharon, Goshen, Princeton, Grafton and Leicester. 

Before long a rival center of interest appeared 
in the case of every hill town. The farmers’ corn 
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had to be ground in a mill, and it must be taken 
down into the valley to a mill turned by the water 
power of some stream. As the men went to the 
mill and waited for their grists to be ground, they 
met and exchanged ideas, and the earliest stores 
were doubtless started near the mills and dwellings 
naturally followed. The fact of these centers has 
served to multiply villages in our Massachusetts 
towns, the hill being the center of dignity and social 
life, while the valley village gained a certain amount 
of business importance. The hills held their own 
pretty well until the advent of the railroad. The 


and no importance. Peru, also a Berkshire town, 
is at the top of a lofty hill two thousand feet above 
sea level. The spacious meeting house, which in 
the good old times was crowded to the doors, is 
now a!most deserted. With the little schoolhouse 
and about four dwellings in sight it occupies the top 
of this great hill with the unique distinction that 
the rain falling on one side of its roof goes east- 
ward in the Connecticut River, while that falling 
on the other side flows westward into the Housa- 
tonic River. Those of us who have driven over 
Hoosac Mountain by the Mohawk Trail will re- 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF SOUTH DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Sunderland and Connecticut River from Mt. Sugar Loaf. 


iron horse must needs follow the lower levels and 
be a companion to streams, ponds and swamps. 
From then on, although the hills might hold their 
stately traditions, the valley settlements developed 
business and manufacturing and advanced by rapid 
growth, attracting the homes of the people as well. 
Then it became obvious that the hill location had 
been a disadvantage from the start. The steep hill 
must always be climbed to reach the town, all heavy 
loads must be drawn up the weary slope and it was 
exposed to the violence of every wind. 

Sandisfield, a hill town in Berkshire County, 
which had for many years been one of the leading 
towns in that part of the State, soon lost its prestige 
when the railroad reached Pittsfield. Sandisfield 
remains stranded twenty miles from a railroad, a 
mere name on the map with dwindling population 


member seeing at the summit a little weather beaten 


church and about two houses. This is the center 
of the town of Florida, the most woe-begone hill 
town I know. A little group of such buildings upon 
a wind-swept hill top suggests empty seed pods 
waving in the wind. Where has the seed taken 
root? In Pittsfield, in Holyoke, in Springfield, and 
perhaps in Boston. In most cases, however, there 
is in the same town a valley settlement which has 
absorbed a portion of the original strength. A few 
of these towns like Hopkinton, Gardner and Spen- 
cer have reached marked industrial development in 
their hill location. In a few towns the hill top 
location has been abandoned, leaving only an ancient 
cemetery and church cellar as relics. As a rule the 
advantageous sites for growth and prosperity con- 
sist of good harbors, navigable rivers, or unnavi- 
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gable rivers with good water power and locations 
on railroads or main highways. 

Having giving this brief consideration to the 
town site, the next most important element consists 
in its lines of communication. These should stretch 
out in several directions in the form of good roads 
of easy grade; not necessarily straight, but with 
easy curves. The main roads radiate from Boston 


- 


Town Hail, Athol, Mass. 


TOWN HALL, ATHOL, MASS. 


like the spokes of a wheel, each one subdividing in 
various ways to reach the surrounding country. 
Main roads should be of greater width than the 
ordinary residential streets: Their intersections 
should be plain and plainly marked, for unnecessary 
stopping of vehicles to inquire the way obstructs 
traffic and is likely to cause accidents. 

Upon these radiating main roads as a basis is 
usually built the street plan of the town. Villages 
are spread out in various shapes; oval, tfiangular 
or other more irregular shapes according to the 
sites. In the instances where main roads cross each 
other at right angles the temptation is strong to lay 
out the whole village in squares. Many cities, fol- 
lowing the example of Philadelphia, have this lay- 
out with streets numbered in one direction and 
named in the other. Advocates of this system claim 
facility in finding their way about, but it has the 
disadvantage that one has to traverse two sides of 
a square to get anywhere, and that the main streets 
do not converge to the civic center. A further 
drawback is that it renders the city monotonous. 
One has always the same view of straight con- 
verging street lines, and important buildings are not 
well displayed. Boston with all its faults has a 
picturesqueness and surprise about it that is very 
interesting. 

A somewhat more advantageous plan is pat- 
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terned after the spider’s web, with main streets 
converging to the center and minor connecting 
streets for residential occupation. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the city of Washington, laid out 
in 1790 by Major L’Enfant, shows the ingenious 
combination of the gridiron and the spider web 
plans in a very satisfactory way. Crossing the ar- 
rangement of streets in squares is another system 
of wider avenues, radiating from the capitol, the 
White House and from several other centers. 
Wherever these avenues cross there is a little park 
in the form of a square or circle. These latter fur- 
nish admirable sites for civic monuments, the acute 
angles make prominent situations for buildings or 
architectural merit, while the avenues themselves 
yield fine vistas, each terminating in some notable 
building, monument or fountain. Washington has 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH FROM CITY 
PARK, BATH, MAINE. 


the finest city plan from an artistic standpomt. 
More than half its area consists in streets, ave- 
nues and open spaces, but a capital city can afford 
to be a little prodigal of space in order to assert its 
dignity and fulfil its public functions. 

There may be some excuse for a rectangular plan 
of streets in a town situated on a level plain or 
prairie, but where natural features exist, such as 
hills, rocky eminences, the curving bank of a stream 
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or lake or an irregular ocean shore, the streets can 
be so disposed as to enhance the beauty of these 
natural features. The expense of pushing streets 
in undeviating lines through a rocky or hilly tract 
must be far greater than if they are allowed to fol- 
‘ow the lay of the land. The abutting property, 
also, becomes less valuable when it is left at the top 
of precipices or high retaining walls. Think of the 
beauty of the Grand Canal of Venice and consider 
how much is due to the graceful curve of its shores. 
Many streets are beautiful for the reason that they 
unroll their treasures in such a way as to be seen 





COUNTY COURT HOUSE 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


AND REGISTRY, 


to the best advantage. This doctrine does not 
need to be preached so loudly in seashore towns, 
for there many of the roads follow the graceful 
curves of the shore, giving a constant change of 
view. As they sweep round bold ledges of rock or 
follow natural valleys, one gets the idea that the 
roads grew there. They certainly belong there and 
are placed in the most advantageous positions pos- 
sible. 

The very worst result is produced when a rec- 
tangular gridiron plan is inflicted on a hilly site as 
at Wollaston, Mass. Steep and dangerous roads are 
thus established in such a way that no replanning 
can change them. The treatment of a similar lo- 
cality, Aspinwall Hill in Brookline, shows wise 
planning and no unpleasant grades. 


— HE impression of a town is greatly enhanced 
if one’s first view of it is pleasing. A hill 
town is conspicuous at a distance. In other situ- 
ations one often has a sudden and pleasing view of 
it from some hilltop. Such a view one gets of 
Bridgewater, Mass., as he reaches the top of 
Sprague’s Hill and still more strikingly of North 
Adams, Mass., from the summit of the Mohawk 
Trail. The first glimpse of approach from a rail- 
road unfortunately is rarely pleasing. Two reasons 
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exist for this blemish—first, lack of planning, and 
second, sheer neglect and indifference. A far too 


common arrangement is to have the railroad tracks 
bordered on either side by the outbuildings of dwell- 





THE COMMON, COHASSET, MASS. 

ings that back up against the line. Occasionally 
we see a town in which the dwellings face the rail- 
road on either side. This is good planning. It keeps 
the homes freer from noise, cinders and danger of 
fire, and is pleasing in every way. This disposition 
is common through the West and Canada. Often a 
broad strip of lawn or park extends beside the rail- 
road, then comes the street and the further side of 
the latter is lined with stores or dwellings all facing 
the railroad. Lumber and coal yards and factories 
must needs be close to the railroad, but there is a 
vast difference in the way such establishments are 
kept. Creditable examples, although perhaps few 
in number, go to prove that ugly and disorderly 
arrangements are not inevitably required in those 
trades. A seaport town is fortunate in having a 
real front door, and the harbor approach to Port- 
land or Boothbay Harbor, Maine, or to Cohasset or 
Plymouth, Mass., is very attractive. 





A TYPICAL 


NEW ENGLAND COMMON 
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Country villages should wear a country aspect. 
A few places in the business portion should have 
cement sidewalks and curbing, but in the main, side- 
walks of fine crushed stone edged with grass bor- 
ders are more pleasant and suitable. In the old 
days with the somewhat loose gravel road, trees 
could be successfully grown in the narrow grass 
border. With the present Tarvia roads and more 
impervious sidewalks there is danger that such trees 
will be starved. The Washington Elm in Cambridge 
has been gradually starving to death, being in a 
small island of natural soil, surrounded by large 
areas of pavement. The proper treatment of vil- 
lage trees within the street consists of a broad plant- 
ing strip from six to ten feet wide between the 
sidewalk and roadway. This is sometimes expanded 
to twenty feet wide or more in such beautiful villages 
as Stockbridge and South Hingham, Mass. These at- 
tractive strips of green add much to the beauty and 
charm of a town and also provide abundant nourish- 
ment and moisture for the roots of the trees and 
shrubs. Adequate planting strips are usually pro- 
vided in layouts of new towns, but are sadly de- 
ficient as a general thing in old communities. 

I have been much interested in studying the care- 
ful planning that has been embodied in the con- 
struction of Biltmore, N. C., Garden City, N. Y., and 
in the newer parts of Lakewood, N. J. The two 
former were carefully planned in their entirety be- 
fore building began. The sidewalks, the planting 
strips, the curbing, the street signs, the lamp fixtures 
and the tree planting were all carefully designed and 
made harmonious. In Biltmore the railroad station, 
the post office, block of stores, and the church were 
all part of the scheme and were built by the owner, 
Mr. Vanderbilt. The street plan was attractive, 
.including a radiation from the center connected by 
some curved streets. The dwellings varied some- 
what in size and plan, but were all harmonious in 
architecture. The railroad freight yard was care- 
fully screened by shrubbery and every part of the 
village showed careful thought and displayed at- 
tractive vistas. These ideal conditions can rarely 
be secured, yet recurring changes in all towns fur- 
nish opportunities to make decided improvements 
and oftentimes a small amount of replanning will 
yield material results. The most characteristic fea- 
ture of a town is the civic center. It is the elemen: 
by which we usually judge of the character and 
spirit of the community. By civic center we mean 
the group of public buildings to be found near the 
center of the population. Some towns have no such 
group and the stranger will drive clear through the 
town without ever knowing when he gets there. 
Such a center should have the advantage of some 
favorable site. It should be placed on a slight 
eminence if there be one rather than in a hollow. 
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The first Parish Church in Cohasset has a favor- 
able setting in the green and amid the foliage. The 
elevation above Little Harbor adds to the effective- 
ness when approached from the north and it forms 
the center of a very attractive village group. St. 
Stephen’s Church upon a rocky eminence has a 
novel and commanding location which greatly en- 
hances the dignity and beauty of its architecture. 
Both of these churches are more effective because 
of the open space about them, a feature which is 
also appreciated in Church Green, New Haven. 

A civic center is poorly placed if all the buildings 
are upon one side of a main street. Their architec- 
ture cannot be sufficiently appreciated and their 
presence is not well enough emphasized. On the 
other hand, if a little square or park exists and the 
buildings are grouped around it or on two sides of it, 
they enhance each other and multiply the impression 
of their importance. If, for instance, one comes 
upon a fine church and after admiring its architec- 
ture and location, glancing across the street sees a 
fine library or town hall and perhaps a court house 
or academy the buildings reinforce each other and 
the impression of dignity and importance is in- 
creased. A fine example of this arrangement is 
seen at Lancaster, Mass., which is an ideal town in 
many respects. 

The buildings of such a group are concentrated 
first for convenience so that persons coming to the 
center from various converging roads may be able 
to gain whatever privileges of public nature and 
transact whatever business they desire.. The busi- 
ness center should be a little to one side from the 
true civic center, although near by. As example of 
interesting civic centers I will mention the following, 
all Massachusetts towns. At South Weymouth the 
dignified Fogg Building containing opera house, post 
office, bank and store in a structure of which any 
town might be proud. The beautiful public library 
and three churches complete the group, while be- 
tween and at the intersection of important roads is 
a small park with shrubbery. Needham and Brain- 
tree have fine modern town halls, the latter having 
grounds of some distinction. Milton has a fine civic 
group; two churches, town hall, high school, fire 
and police station, with the public library across the 
street. The group in Milton also crowns the hill 
in a rather effective way. The court house group in 
Dedham with the village green and two churches is 
very attractive, although the county buildings are 
more monumental than would be found in ordinary 
towns. Springfield and Quincy have both de- 
veloped new civic centers within recent years, the 
former notable for its beauty and dignity. In cities 
and in large towns public buildings need not be con- 
fined to one civic center. One group may be about 
the town hall and post office and another about the 
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public library or high school, or separate school 
centers or church centers may be developed. The 
important thing, however, is that each center be 
complete in itself, contain buildings that are har- 
monious in architecture and purpose and that each 
group have a distinct meaning. 

Fine trees add greatly to such a center; and a 
lawn with or without shrubbery serves to make it 
more attractive. Natural features, ledges of rock, a 
forest background, or a small pond like that at Co- 
hasset, if they are available, should be made to con- 
tribute to the scene. 
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tains proper relations and grouping of its buildings, 
so that they will support and reinforce each other, 
Civic art at first thought might be something involv- 
ing great expense, but in true definition it is merely 
the doing and making of useful things in the best 
possible way. The aim should be to have the civic 
center express the spirit of the town; to show that 
it is striving for the best things, that it cares both 
for its traditions and its progress, that it makes use 
of its natural advantages, that it has not only re- 
spect and dignity, but also a high regard for the 
welfare of its people. 





VIEW OF GLOUCESTER, MASS., AND HARBOR 


A town with sound ideas of beauty and fitness can 
replan and improve its center from time to time. 
New buildings will occasionally be required. Trees 
and laws can be made more beautiful. The prime 
requisites are the seeing eye, good taste, and the 
progressive spirit. 

The small town with few public buildings can at- 
tain considerable results at little expense if it main- 


Such a town will exalt its best things. It will 
refuse to see its beauty defaced and degraded. It will 
maintain such an aspect that the stranger can easily 
read its character and its worth. It must not con- 
sider itself perfect and therefore remain stationary 
but must be alive to new conditions and replan when 
necessary; always bearing in mind the fitness of 
things and the best way of attaining its ideals. 








Who Owns a Business? 


ERE is a man, for example, who owns and 
operates a large farm. He bought it with his 
own hard-earned money; on it he works ten 

to fourteen hours a day. 

Giving his whole time and strength to the work, 
he finds it necessary to employ three farm laborers 
to assist him in getting the maximum production. 
He agrees with them for wages and pays what they 
are willing to work for. 

But, according to modern thinking, this system is 
all wrong. 

These three men ought to control the farm, decide 
how much in money and produce should go to the 
theoretical owner, and keep all the rest themselves. 
These men are giving their lives for the work. “If 
you deny them control of what they give their lives 
for, you deny them justice.” The owner is also 
giving his life for the farm, but of course that is 
different ; he is a capitalist and exploiter.of labor. 

Does labor in and by itself give the right to con- 
trol the profits? If men work on a railroad, does 
the fact of that labor itself give the workers the 
right to control the profits? Surely not, unless’ the 
labor itself furnishes a title to ownership. Is this 
true? 

“ww. .@ 

If you own a valuable gold watch and take it to 
a skilled watchmaker to be repaired, whose watch is 
it after he has repaired it? Does it still belong to 
you, or does it now belong to the man who worked 
on it, by virtue of his labor? 

To whom does the control of the watch belong? 
Does the man who worked upon it, by that labor 
gain the right to decide whether he will hand it back 
when you have paid his bill, or sell it and divide the 
proceeds with you? 

x * x 

The laborer surely has a right to a fair even a 
generous, return for his labor. He has a right to 
reasonable hours and good working conditions. But 
certainly his labor gives him no right to control the 
industry since it gives him no title to ownership. 

We are losing sight today of elementary econ- 
omics. 

We live under democracy, and it may be possible 
to nationalize the railroads by legislation. We might 
then nationalize the mines and all other industries, 
finally nationalizing our farms and giving all the 
profits to the hired farm laborers. 

But let us be honest. 

Let us not call it “industrial democracy,” for “in- 
dustrial democracy” is concerned with the welfare 
of all classes. 


It is not even true Socialism. It is really turning 


over the control and profits of industry to a single 
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class in industry for the sake of that one class alone. 
We would call it American Bolshevism were it not 
that those whose doctrine it is to have their feelings 
hurt when called Bolshevists—Boston Transcript. 





Bombay Plans 50,000 Tenements As 


Thousands Protest High Rents 

ORRESPONDENCE reveals that the prob- 
C lem of rents and housing has become as 

acute in India’s great industrial cities as any- 
where in the world. Calcutta, since the armistice 
was signed, has absorbed nearly 2,000 ex-British of- 
ficers into its industrial system. American concerns 
are directing their attention to India’s trade and 
opening branches here. The Japanese are ubiquitous 
where formerly they were never seen. Yet hardly 
a new dwelling has gone up since 1916. The price 
of all building materials is prohibitive and new build- 
ings can be constructed only at a price which.demands 
a rent that appears preposterous gauged by the old 
standard of salaries and incomes. 

In response to popular. clamor—it would ‘be al- 
most accurate to write popular “fury”—a rents lim- 
itation act was passed last May. In the court set up 
by the act 1,000 appeals against extortionate rents 
were heard the past month. If there were six courts 
probably 6,000 cases would have been presented. 
How the problem will be solved no one knows. 

Companies representing some 3,000,000 or 4,000,- 
000 sterling have recently been started to exploit the 
almost limitless riches of the area adjacent to Cal- 
cutta. 

Apart from one electric tramway the communica- 
tions of the city are almost nil. The suburbs need 
opening out by means of electric omnibuses and the 
electrification of the suburban railway system. The 
inner railway system, it is generally recognized, 
needs developing by the circle plan adopted in so 
many European cities, including London and Paris. 
Whether the peculiar nature of Calcutta’s subsoil— 
the city is really built on a gigantic raft of floating 
silt—rules out the underground railway proposition 
is still uncertain. That there is a field for the work 
of the imaginative pioneer in the construction of 
new communications is certain. 

In Bombay matters are worse. The rapidly grow- 
ing city with its great cotton mills and railway 
works, carried on within the limited space of a 
single island has become a byword for epidemics 
and infantile mortality. The never-ending series of 
strikes which from time to time paralyze the life of 
the place are in large measure a product of its 
wretched housing. The government has at last taken 
up the problem in hand and a great scheme recently 
announced provides for the immediate initiation of 
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a plan for the erection of 50,000 tenements at an 
estimated cost of 5,500,000 sterling and a further 
capital expenditure of 6,000,000 sterling on the 
rapid improvement of municipal amenities. 

So urgent has the problem become that Bombay 
improvement is to be made a species of government 
department with a special development director. 
Doubtless Sir Lawless Hepper, the first director, 
will have an open ear for any reasonable suggestion 
put forward as the outcome of American experience 
in rapid city development. 





England Has 10,000 Housing 


Schemes 

TTEMPTS to solve Great Britain’s housing 
problem have already brought forward up- 
wards of 10,000 schemes involving an annual 
capital expenditure of $600,000,000, according to a 
report by a representative of the Foreign Trade Bu- 
reau of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
After giving details as to various plans and the num- 
ber of houses to be built in each of more than thirty 

cities visited, the report says: 

“The program of the Ministry of Health—com- 
plete rehousing in three years— is about one year 
behind, and is costing more than double the origina! 
estimates. 

“The Ministry of Health works in conjunction 
with the Office of Works. Where a local authority 
defaults, the business is then entrusted to the Office 
of Works. 

“What is keeping back housing at the present time 
is the fact that there are not enough skilled men to 
do even a quarter of the work wanted. The Trades 
Unions will now allow the number to be increased 
from the outside. The government is using a sort 
of indirect compulsion by prohibiting ‘luxury and 
unessential building,’ so that if a man will not build 
cottages he is not allowed to build anything else. 
There are various suggestions for speeding up the 
work, including a guarantee to the Trades Unions 
of employment for a term of years to men employed 
on housing work, to ensure them against loss of 
time in bad weather by a minimum wage ‘wet or 
dry.’ In return the Trades Unions will be asked to 
consent to dilution and the employment of unskilled 
and semi-skilled labor, to give up their apprentice- 
ship rules, and abandon all opposition to the employ- 
ment of ex-service men, trained or untrained. There 
are ‘luxury building’ tribunals to hear appeals 
against decisions prohibiting buildings regarded as 
non-essential. 


“There are housing bond campaigns all over the 
country. In London subscriptions to the 6 per 
cent. bonds are coming in at the rate of about £100,- 
000 a day. While the local governments are issuing 
6 per cent. bonds, the British Government charges 
7 per cent. Borrowing in the ordinary way for 
housing schemes not financed by bonds is usually 
7 per cent. 

“On the 21st of July the total number of housing 
schemes in England and Wales numbered 10,673, 
covering in all land for 800,000 houses. Of these 
7,120 have been approved with an area for 550,000 
houses. In Scotland 103,000 houses have been au- 
thorized, the bids averaging about £1,000 per house. 
This is roughly about £100-£150 more than it costs 
per house in England.” 


Men and Business 
N the editorial columns of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, Richard Spillane from time to time 
gives many interesting sidelights on matters of 
national importance. Recently he said: 

Three cities—-New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia— have an aggregate population of 10,145,521, 
or nearly one-tenth of that of the United States. 
That is unhealthy in many ways. More than one- 
quarter of all the people in the republic live in the 
sixty-eight cities that have a population in excess of 
100,000. 

There is going to be a change. Big corporations 
have been conducted with the idea that it was good 
business to create big plants in or near great cities. 
The bigger the plant the greater the economy was 
the belief. Industrial chiefs are discovering they 
were wrong in their reasoning. There is an old 
saw that it is bad to put all your eggs in one basket. 
It is bad, too, to put all your eggs in a few baskets. 
A high official of a great corporation employing 
approximately 80,000 persons is authority for the 
statement that never again will his concern establish 
a plant employing more than 1,000 workers. 

“Many units instead of a few units will be the 
rule with us hereafter,” he says. “We have found, 
and I have no doubt others have discovered, that 
labor troubles are many where labor is assembled in 
one establishment in huge numbers. A strike in 
one department is likely to tie up or cripple all of 
them, either by spreading to the others or because 
the trouble is in one branch of the works that has 
an important bearing on all. Our aim is to make 
all of our plants self-contained or to get as near to 
that ideal as is possible. No more big plants for us.” 
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St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie 


(See reproduction of the original drawing by O. R. Eggers in this issue) 


ETER STUYVESANT, that famous old Dutch 
P Gevernor of New York, within the sound of the bell 

that hung in the low belfry of the chapel that once 
stood on the site of the church, founded the community of 
St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie about 1760. In 1795 the 
present edifice was built. 

With perhaps the exception of the erection of a few 
stately mansions surrounded by wide parks or grounds, this 
quaint old neighborhood saw few important changes up to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. The Bouwerie was a wind- 
ing, dusty roadway that led from the city northward. It was 
a favorite walk and place for summer outings. The land 
sloped by gentle undulations to the East River. 

St. Mark’s, while not of first importance from an archi- 
tectural viewpoint, 1s of moment as being the second oldest 
church structure on Manhattan Island. Over zealous 
restorers have from time to time somewhat marred the classic 
correctness of its original lines. But even such vandal hands 
cannot rob this venerable structure or the neighborhood 
which it has dominated for so many years of the interest 
which surrounds tt. 

A more detailed description of St. Mark’s will be found 
in an earlier issue in which was shown the portico of this 
church. Fortunately St. Mark’s has escaped the fate which 
has overtaken St. John’s Church on the west side, and it will 
probably stand for many years as it has stood in the past, the 
symbol of a God-fearing citizenry who clung to the tradt- 
tions of their ancestors and with the utmost solicitude pre- 
served an edifice so closely woven with the religious and 


social life of old New York. 
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A Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


S there a Scenic Preservation Society in exist- 
ence today, and if so, what is it doing? The 
writer hereof recently visited the Washington Irv- 
ing country, that part on the east bank of the Hud- 
son River lying north from Yonkers and extending 
to Sleepy Hollow just beyond Tarrytown. The road 
which skirts the undulating country close to the 
river’s banks presents many splendid opportunities 
for long vistas up and down the river. These are 
among the most picturesque localities in suburban 
New York. 

It is more than annoying to find that there is a high 
barricade of advertising signboards placed at every 
vantage point. The river, with its magnificent views, 
has been absolutely shut out. Is it futile to protest 
against this vandalism? Is there no relief? Why 
could not an indignant public protest against this 
sort of thing in a manner that would work a speedy 
reform? If every motorist would notify the ad- 
vertisers that positively would they refuse to pur- 
chase any of the wares thus advertised, these atro- 
cious billboards would quickly disappear. Probably 
in most cases advertisers do not know just how these 
boards are located. The work is done under contract 
and the enthusiasm of the signboard builders abso- 
lutely clouds their feeling for the fitness of things. 

The crowning indignity is to be found in Sleepy 
Hollow. In this picturesque locality Washington 
Irving set the scene for one of the best known 
legends of the Hudson River district. There the 
luckless and witless schoolmaster, Ichabod Crane, 
raced with the headless horseman. It is a locality 
annually visited by thousands of tourists, a literary 
mecca. 

Just a few paces from the stone bridge where Icha- 
bod is said to have been tumbled from his nag, there 
has been placed a most enormous advertisement for 
a certain tire. The blatancy, the vulgarity of the 
thing cannot be adequately described. A patriotic 
man will experience indignation that the traditions 
of his country should be so ignored as to permit a 
thing of this sort. A man of artistic impulse will 
become irritated at the marring of so beautiful a 
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feature of the landscape, and everyone with even a 
limited sense of the fitness of things will question 
the justice of such acts as these. Have the people 
no rights which these vandals will respect ? 





Scale Models at Architectural 
Exhibitions 


T will not be long before the opening of the first 
of the season’s architectural exhibitions will be 
announced. Based on the progressiveness of past 
years, the forthcoming exhibition will undoubtedly 
be of the most educational value. The real educa- 
tional value of these annual shows is to the laity, and 
to make this education more easy of acquirement, to 
permit the visitor to combine pleasure and instruc- 
tion, it will be necessary largely to present the mate- 
rial in a manner that the layman can easily under- 
stand. 

Architects are able to visualize a subject in its three 
dimensions of length, breadth and thickness from an 
inspection of the usual drawings. The average lay- 
man cannot do this. But, with a scale model, the 
non-technical visitor may see the thing as it will ul- 
timately become, and it therefore seems desirable 
that there should be more scale models shown than 
has heretofore been the custom. 

Comment has been made in these pages as to the 
proposed action of the Architectural School of Co- 
lumbia University, in promoting model making. It 
would be well for other schools at our universities to 
follow this example. If there could be assembled at 
the first of our larger architectural exhibitions a com- 
prehensive display of scale models, to be sent out on 
a circuit of other exhibitions, the same large educa- 
tional result would be achieved as has been secured 
by the National Sculpture Society in its peripatetic 
collection of small bronzes. 

The fire that destroyed the exhibition of the Ar- 
chitectural League of New York on the very eve of 
its opening was calamitous, as it deprived the pro- 
fession of an opportunity to see and to study many 
innovations in architectural exhibitions. Among 
thece were a large number of scale models. Phey 








. THE 


were admirably placed and lighted, and there is no 
doubt that they would have formed central points for 
a large number of interested visitors. 


A War Memorial Building in 
Washington 


HE collection of relics of the great war which is 
being assembled in Washington by the War 
Department has reached such proportions that it is 
proposed to ask Congress to provide the funds neces- 
sary for a building adequately to house them. This 
will afford a good opportunity to provide a dignified 
structure that will combine the aspects of a museum 
and a national memorial of the war. 

Already is the National Museum, completed but 
a few years ago, and in which this accumulation of 
valuable historic relics is stored, taxed to capacity. 
If Congress will provide sufficient funds for an ade- 
quate structure there will be presented to architects 
an opportunity to design a building which will be a 
credit to the nation and a fitting memorial to the men 
who laid down their lives in the great conflict. 

An appropriate building, or better yet, a group of 
buildings, would assume large proportions. There 
should be sections that would represent all the states 
and colonies and the various branches of the Govern- 
ment. Just what could be accomplished in the erec- 
tion of such a group it is wonderful to contemplate. 
It would fittingly carry forward the idea that is in- 
spired by the magnificent Lincoln Memorial, beauti- 
ful in its simplicity, and typify our progress as a na- 
tion from the close of the Civil War to the end of 
the great struggle in Europe. 

Of course, the whole idea is more or less embryonic 
at this time, but it is one that in development may be- 
come a stupendous undertaking. It will be well to 
give it consideration and early to proceed in the 


preparation of a scheme that will be fitting and 


architecturally good. 


‘tion in the various states. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


The Conference of Registration 


Boards 


T HE first formal meeting of the National Coun- 
cit of Architectural Registration, which will 
be held in St. Louis on November 18, affords op- 
portunity to accomplish a much to be desired reform 
in the drafting of future state registration laws. At 
one time and another THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
has urged that action be taken so to codify 
the registration laws already enacted in some eighteen 
states, as to harmonize their requirements and to 
make easy reciprocal transfer from state to state. 


The wisdom of such a course would not seem to 
require much argument to secure proper action. It 
is therefore most encouraging to note in the pub- 
lished announcement of this meeting that these im- 
portant matters are set down for serious considera- 
tion. Let us hope that the time is not far distant 
when every state will have enacted laws licensing 
the practice of architecture. 


When that time has arrived, it will become neces- 
sary nationally to control the boards of registra- 
A national body would 
logically be called upon to pass on the records of ap- 
plicants seeking transfers and the reasons for such 
requests. With a uniform law and a centrally con- 
trolling body, the practice of architecture in the 
United States would become safeguarded from the 
incursion of irresponsible and incompetent men. 
Every architectural organization is directly con- 
cerned in the outcome of this important meeting. 

It is now a good time to continue the discussion of 
a further formation of state societies. If there were 
such organizations in all the states, a meeting such 
as is proposed would take on a very comprehensive 
character and the results achieved through well or- 
ganized co-operation would be of the utmost value. 
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PLAN OF 16th FLOOR 
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The F undamental Principles of Illumination 
Design 


1V - Calculation and Design 


determination of the intensity of illumination 

necessary to produce satisfactory results is of 
prime importance. After this value has been fixed 
the method of procedure is substantially as fol- 
lows: (1) Selection of the general scheme of 
lighting and type of lighting units; (2) Calculations 
to determine the quantity of light flux required to 
produce the desired intensity of light; and (3) Fix- 
ing location and size of lighting units. 

Most of the problems confronting the architect 
are those in which a certain average general illumi- 
nation is required. The fixing of such an average 
presupposes that the minimum in any part of the 
working area shall not fall too far below that aver- 
age. In modern practice, this minimum is. usually 
not less than 25 per cent. below the specified average. 
The spacing of units too far apart will tend to pro- 
duce a considerable variation over a given area, and 
should be avoided. Uniformity of illumination 
should be aimed at. 

The selection of the general scheme of lighting 
and type of lighting units requires an intimate 
knowledge of the systems available, their merits, ob- 
jections and adaptability to any particular type of 
occupancy. The various systems of illumination 
were described in the preceding article (issue of 
June 30) and a careful study of the data presented 
therein, coupled with the architect’s own experience 
and observations should aid materially in selecting 
the proper type. 

There are several methods of determining the 
quantity of light flux required, most of them cum- 
bersome and requiring somewhat complex calcula- 
tions. These will not be described. The simplest 


1: the design of any system of lighting the 
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and for all general purposes the most satisfactory 
method is to use the following formula: 
iad 


L= in which 





e 

L = total light flux, in lumens, which lamps must 
furnish to provide required intensity on 
working plane. 

i = average intensity of illumination, in foot can- 
dles, required on working plane. 

a = area of working plane in square feet. For all 
general lighting schemes this will be the room 
area. 

d = depreciation factor (this is sometimes disre- 
garded). 

e = coefficient of utilization. 

The factor “ia” represents the total lumens effec- 
tive on the working plane, and the difference be- 
tween this value and L is the quantity of light flux 
absorbed or otherwise lost in transit from the source 
to the working plane, modified by the probable de- 
preciation of the lamp itself. 

The value of “?” will vary from 0.25 in corridors, 
toilets, etc., to 20 j in drafting rooms or factories in 
which extremely fine work is done. For show win- 
dow illumination even higher intensities are used. 
This value will either be fixed by a state code, or 
else will be selected on the basis of experience, when 
no codes govern. 

Table I shows the intensity of illumination con- 
sidered desirable by a number of authorities for 
various classes of interior lighting. 

The question of proper illumination for reading 
has been investigated much more thoroughly than 
that for other purposes. Tests show considerable 
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AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING. 


In this armature winding room the average intensity of illumination is 17 ft. candles. 





The fixtures are R. L. M. standard 


dome, with 300-Watt Mazda C bowl-enameled lamps, mounted 11 ft. above the floor and 8 ft. above the working plane, 


spaced 10 ft. x 12% ft. 


The cost of light is negligible compared with the increased returns, due to maximum production 


male possible under such conditions. 


difference between individuals, although the same 
individuals show consistent repetition of the quanti- 
ties considered sufficient. 


TABLE 1—ILLUMINATION FOR VARIOUS PUR- 
POSES IN FOOT-CANDLES. 
Min. Max. Notes 
Reading: U. S. Gov. Postal Car 
Minimum requirements ...... 2.8 Seea 
Clerical and other work......... 3 8 
Cpemernl Brats | oss 55 he ices 5 10 
Drafting, tracing on blueprints 
or faint pencil drawings...... 10 20 See b 
Factory work, coarse............ 1.25 2.5 Seec 
Factory work, fime....c..,.%200.00. 3.5 10 Seec 
yer 0.25 1 
Stores, ordinary practice........ 3 7 
Stores, first floors, large cities... 5 10 See d 
AWMGIERCE. TOO 62 ous iinvccvaeds 1 3 
SMOR WERGOGO oo... cc evecenesacss 5 40 See d 


4 
Notes.—(a) Some individuals are satisfied with half 
this while others, especially the aged and those not 
properly fitted with glasses and those whose eyes are 
subnormal for any reason, may be satisfied only with 
values considerably higher than this; perhaps 5 to 10 
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foot-candles. When such individuals are to be satisfied 
this fact must be remembered in the design. 

(b) Illumination from below is preferable, using a 
translucent table. 

(c) Depends also on color. 

(d) Depends on surrounding competition. 


As a result of extensive tests of postal clerks and 
others on the light required for reading under pos- 
tal car lighting conditions, the United States Gov- 
ernment now specifies a minimum illumination of 
2.8 foot-candles at points where reading of letter 
addresses is to be done by postal clerks. 

There is no conclusive evidence at present that 
there is any marked hygienic advantage in color of 
one artificial illuminant over another. This state- 
ment refers to purely physiological results rather 
than to aesthetic effects. An exception to this which 
should be noted, however, is that there is good evi- 
dence that the chromatic abberation of the eye 
causes a certain lack of clearness with most natural 
and artificial illuminants so that for seeing fine de- 











SS a ee 





mo €D —» *~%“ nh 











mercury-vapor light is preferable. 


Industrial Code: 


Ww Ne 


DESIRABLE ILLUMINATION. 


Roadways and yard thorofares... 
ORNUE WIOE © 6 ins davis in xe eed 
Stairs, stairways, halls, hallways, 
passageways, aisles, exits, eleva- 
tor entrances and elevator cars 


Work not requiring discrimina- 
SS Sa 
Rough manufacturing requiring 
discrimination of detail........ 


Rough manufacturing requiring 


closer discrimination of detail.. 
Fine manufacturing ............. 
Special cases of fine work........ 
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tails a light which is nearly nonchyromatic like the 


The following is taken from the New York State 


Foot-candles at floor 


level—modern 


0.05 
0.50 


1.00 


Foot-candles at the 


practice 
to 0.25 
to 1.00 
to 2.00 


work—modern 


1.00 


2.00 


3.00 


practice 
to 2.00 
to 4.00 
to 6.00 
to 8.00 
to 15.00 


In the preceding table the upper portion of the range 
of modern practice intensities is preferable to the lower 
in most cases. Sometimes even higher intensities than 
those cited are desirable; for example, in very fine 
manufacturing operations, such as special engraving 
and dark colored lace work, an intensity exceeding 20 
foot-candles is not uncommon in modern practice. 

In addition this code contains a table giving vari- 
ous classifications of work in detail, and the mini- 
mum intensities permitted. 


The value of “d” will vary from 1.1 to 2, depend- 
ing on the occupancy, probability of dust collection, 
lack of cleaning, etc. In most cases a value of 1.25 
will be found satisfactory. 

The co-efficient of utilization can be selected from 
Table Ill. The most important part in the applica- 
tion of the formula given is the selection of the 
proper value for “‘e.” 

Having determined L, the total lumens required, 
representing the output of the lamps, there remains 





GOOD LIGHT IN THE OFFICE IS ESSENTIAL TO GOOD WORK 


Here dense opal, semi-indirect fixtures containing 200-Watt clear Mazda C lamps are used, mounted 3% ft. below the ceil- 
ing and 11% ft. above the floor. 


The spacing is 10%x 11% ft. and the average illumination is 8 ft. candles. 
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TABLE II—ROOM INDEX 


For finding coefficient of utilization from Table III. 
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TABLE III—COEFFICIENT OF UTILIZATION 


Find room index from Table II. Check wall and ceiling reflection factors with Table VI. 


COLOR LINGVERY LIGHT (70"/o) [FAIRLY LIGHT(50%) COLOR u LIGHT(T0°%/o) FAIRLY LIGHT(50 % Y DARK 


REFLECTIO ALL s| FAIRLY | FAIRLY] VERY [FAIRLY|FAIRLY] VERY | FAIRLY] VERY CTION WALLS | FUREY | FAIRLY | VERY RLY |FAIRLY | VERY | FAIRLY | VERY 
FACTOR FACTOR 


REFLECTOR |ROOM | COEFFICIENT OF UTILIZATION FLECTOR | Roo | COEFFICIENT OF UTILIZATION 
R.L.M.DOME ; : : 33 an oe oensine A : : : 


Clear Lamp ! ; 7 , 4 te Light Opal ee “38 —— ws 


C) 7 : 35 
28 
47 42 


R.L.M.DOME a ee oe 
Bow! Enameled . —! 9 % 
Lamp : d ‘ : - ; “38 

46 

49 

$4 


=30 
» 


ECTOR 
Opal Bow! 


BOWL 7e-to ee a fat UN 
Clear Lamp 44_|_. ‘ > a : : Reflector 


Light Opal 
Clear larnp 


Silver Cap 


FLAT CONE 
Clear Lamp 


FLAT CONE 


Lamp 


INDIRECT 
Clear Lamp 
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“the determination and decision as to how this total 
flux is to be divided, or in other words, the sizes of 
lamps and their locations. 

In most cases there are certain natural divisions 
of the rooms by ceiling panels or other architectural 
features so that it is necessary in the interest of good 
appearance to make the lighting outlets symmetrical 
with reference to these panels. The ideal condition 
to be sought after is to divide the ceiling into a num- 
ber of squares with an outlet at the center of each 
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FIG. 3. 


TABLE IV.—SPACING AND MOUNTING 
HEIGHT OF FIXTURES. 
Max. distance between 


D* Max. dist. outlets and sidewalls. 


bet. outlets, For general In offices 
Ft. Lighting, Ft. Ft. 

6 9 44 3 

7 10% 5 3% 

8 12 6 + 

9 13% 6% 4, 
10 15 7% 5 
11 16% 8 5% 
12 18 9 6 

13 1914 9Y, 6% 
14 21 10% 7 

15 22V, 11 7, 
16 24 12 8 

18 27 13% 9 
20 30 15 10 
22 33 16% 11 
24 36 18 12 
27 40% 20 13% 
30 45 221 15 
35 52% 26 17% 
40 60 30 20 

“*See Fig. 3.. For semi and indirect fixtures D is the distance 


from plane of work to ceiling, while for direct fixtures it is the 
distance from plane of work to lamp. 

For most occupancies the plane of work is assumed as 2% ft. 
above the floor, so that to find D for semi and indirect systems, 
deduct 2% from the clear story height. 


square. Frequently it is not possible to do this, but 
it is well to maintain the divisions as nearly squares 
as possible. In other words, if an oblong division is 
necessary, long and narrow rectangles should be 
avoided. 


Hericut.—To secure proper uniformity either 
with semi and indirect or with direct lighting fix- 
tures, the height of the source of light above the 
working plane should in general be not less than 
two-thirds their distance apart, taking the height 
of the sources of light as the height of the ceiling in 
the case of semi and indirect lighting and as that of 
the lamp in the case of direct lighting. Spacing at 
shorter intervals than the maximum permissible is 
desirable in order to secure greater uniformity, free- 
dom from annoying shadows, and a reduction in the 
amount of specular reflection or veiling glare from 
papers and polished metals. Closer spacing is ne- 
cessary if concentrating direct reflectors are used. 
Table IV gives proper mounting height and spacing 
of fixtures under various conditions. 

When the spacing has been determined in a way 
which will fit in symmetrically with the architecture 
and at the same time conform to the uniformity re- 
quirements, the number of outlets is ascertained 
and this number divided into the total lumens to be 
generated by the lamps gives the the lumens per 
lamp. From the proper up-to-date manufacturers’ 
information the lamp size most nearly answering 
the requirements can be selected. Table V will be 
referred to in this connection. 


TABLE V.—OUTPUT OF MAZDA LAMPS IN 
LUMENS.* 


110-125 volt 
Standard Lighting Service 


Size of lamp in Mazda Mazda Daylight 
watts. C B Mazda 
ae oe aes > -aadyee 
ee See a ree 
aR <. - \ tataeaen eae ese 
3c. Ape ear ee - wan wow 
50 4504 ne. sok 
eee _, sere 
75 are 600 
100 a. <xekiers 875 
150 are 1,400 
200 2,000 
300 re 3,360 
500 >. are 5,600 
750 | ee 
1,000 ES cineek ess > ave es 





*Corrected to April 1, 1920. 
+White Mazda. 
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In order to clearly demonstrate the application of 
the method described, the following problems and 
their solutions are given: 

Problem No. 1.—To design a lighting system for 
a general office occupancy, floor plan of which is 
shown in Fig. 1. Ceiling height 15 feet. 
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FIG. 1. FLOOR PLAN OF OFFICE. 


Solution.—Since the fixtures can be placed quite 
high it would be possible to use either a direct, semi- 
indirect or indirect system. Giving due consideration 
to all factors, it appears that a semi-indirect system 
will prove most satisfactory in this case. In order 
to provide a high standard of illumination, an inten- 
sity of 7-foot candles will be selected. It will be as- 
sumed that both walls and ceiling will be painted a 
light color. A depreciation factor of 1.25 will be 
used. Before determining the co-efficient of utiliza- 
tion it is first necessary to obtain the correct “room 
index” from Table II. In this problem the room is 
29 x 105 x 15 feet high. The working plane for an 
office occupancy is taken as 2% ft. above the 
floor level, so that the distance “D” for a semi-in- 
direct system (see Fig. 3) is 12 ft. 6in. It will not 
always be possible to find in Table II a room corres- 
ponding exactly to every problem, but as the room 
index does not vary greatly within narrow limits, 
that given for the size of room coming closest the 
case in point will be sufficiently accurate. 

We will therefore take the room index for a di- 
mension of 30 x 100 feet, with a value of D of 12 
ft. (for semi-indirect lighting) which is given as 
2.5. Consulting Table III to obtain the value of 
“e” we find that for a semi-indirect system employ- 
ing light opal glassware and clear lamps, for a room 
having “very light” ceiling and “fairly light” walls, 
the coefficient of illumination corresponding to a 
room index of 2.5 is 0.41. 

We now have the following values for use in the 


iad 





formula L = i= 7 ft. candles, a = 29x 105 
e 

= 3,045 sq. ft., d = 1.25,e = 0.41. Substituting 
7 x 3,045 x 1.25 

—_—_— — = 65,000 lumens, 





we have L = 


0.41 
which is the total output to be furnished by all the 


lamps. 
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These lamps should be hung 314 ft. below the 
ceiling, thus giving a mounting height of 1114 ft. 
Two rows of lights 15 ft. apart and 7 ft. from the 
side walls will be within the maximum spacing limit 
and will provide satisfactory illumination. These 
should not be spaced further apart. longitudinally 
than the distance center to center of columns. Such 
spacing will require two rows of 10 lamps each. The 

65,000 
output of each lamp should be———-=+-3,250 lumens. 
20 

A 200-watt Mazda C (gas filled) lamp has an out- 
put of 3,100 lumens and may be used, since this 
is quite close. A greater degree of uniformity of 
illumination would be obtained by using 3 rows of 
10 lamps each instead of two, thus providing closer 
spacing, and the area served by each lamp would be 
more nearly a square. 


Problem No. 2 required a system of illumination 
for a drafting room, the floor plan of which is 
shown in Fig. 2. Ceiling height is 14 ft. 6 in. There 
are no interior columns. 
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FIG. 2. FLOOR PLAN OF DRAFTING ROOM. 


Solution—An indirect system will be selected, 
this providing well diffused light and absence of 
glare. It will be assumed that walls and ceilings 
will be of light color. 

By reference to Table I it will be noted than an 
illuminating intensity of 10-foot candles is consid- 
ered adequate for practically all drafting room re- 
quirements. A depreciation factor of 1.33 will be 
used, since, as the fixtures are mounted high, they 
may not be cleaned as often as desirable. 

From Table II the room index is found to be 5, 
and for the conditions stated “e” is given as 0.42 in 
Table IIT. 

The area of the room is 70 x 90 = 6,300 sq. ft. 
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Substituting these values in the formula, we have 
10 x 6,300 x 1.33 
L 2 
42 


To obtain uniform illumination, a fairly close 
spacing will be used, i. e., 11 ft. 6 in. x 12 ft. O in. 
This gives six rows of 8 ‘lamps each, or 48 lamps. 

200,000 
The output of each lamp must be — 
48 


Reference to Table V shows that a 200- 
watt Mazda C lamp (3,100 lumens) is inadequate. 
The next size is a 300-watt gas-filled lamp having 
an output of 4,840 lumens. This will be used. While 
this size lamp will provide a slightly higher inten- 
sity than assumed, this is by no means undesirable. 


- 200,000 lumens. 


= 4,167 


lumens. 


Additional problems might be worked out, but it 
is believed that the foregoing are sufficient to dem- 








onstrate the method of procedure and the use of the 
tables. 

It is considered good practice to locate the first 
row of lamps from a wall somewhat less than one- 
half the distance center to center of rows. See 
Table IV. 

Occasionally, due to changes in some of the factors 
used in calculations, it becomes necessary to check 
back to find the intensity which will result from a 
changed set of conditions. Sometimes an owner cr 
tenant will desire a different type of fixture, or the 
walls and ceilings may be painted a darker color, 

enl 





etc. For this purpose the formula i = may be 
ad 

represents the number of outlets 

the lumens per outlet, the other factors be- 


used, in which ‘‘n’”’ 
and “/” 


ing as before specified. 


For example, let us assume that in Problem II the 
(Continued on paye 486) 


A WELL ILLUMINATED DRAFTING ROOM. 
These indirect lighting units contain 300-Watt clear Mazda C lamps, and are mounted 3 ft. below ceiling and 9 ft. above 


floor. 
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They are spaced 10 ft. apart each way, and produce an intensity of illumination of 10 ft. candles, 
fully appreciate the advantages of good lighting in the drafting room. 


The architect can 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


A Correction 
The Editors, [HE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Referring to an article published in your issue of 
June 23, 1920, we beg to call your attention to cer- 
tain errors in the capacity and cost of the stadium 
for the South Park Board of the City of Chicago 
quoted therein. 

The stadium for the South Park Board, for which 
we are now completing the working drawings, and 
work on which will shortly be undertaken, will have 
a capacity of 100,000 seats, and will cost $2,500,000 
at the minimum. Of this capacity, 25,000 seats are 
to be erected on wooden frames on permanent con- 
crete embankments. The width of the arena is 320 
feet and its length 1,000 feet. 

Chicago. Hovasirp & RocHE. 





Building Figures 

Figures showing real estate sales, building per- 
mits and mortgages filed during the years 1914-1919 
have been compiled by the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company of New York, covering the fol- 
lowing cities in which it is represented: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Cincinnati, O.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Ia.; Houston, 
Tex.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Mobile, Ala.; Omaha, Neb.; Portland, 
Ore.; Richmond, Va.; St. Paul, Minn.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; San Diego, Cal.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Seattle, Wash.; Sioux City, lowa; 
Spokane, Wash.; Toledo, O.; Topeka, Kan.; 
Wichita, Kan. 

Comparisons for the years 1914 and 1919 are 
shown by the following tabulation : 

Real estate Building Mortgages 
sales permits filed 

1914... $201,987,000 $100,122,000 $222,628,000 
1919... 390,073,231 141,863,445 310,226,658 

The totals are based on daily published reports in 
the cities covered, but on account of the large num- 
ber of transfers made at nominal considerations and 
the custom of understating building costs in con- 
nection with applications for permits, they are 
doubtless far below the actual figures. 

Practically without exception substantial gains 
were made in real estate sales and building permits 
in 1919 as against 1914, noteworthy increases being 
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shown by Cincinnati, Dallas, Des Moines, Fort 
Worth, Omaha, Seattle, Sioux City, Topeka, 
Wichita and Oklahoma City. 

In commenting on the general situation Mr. Frank 
J. Parsons, vice-president of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, says: 

“It is clear that construction costs and labor dif- 
ficulties have made it almost impossible for new 
building to keep pace with real estate sales and the 
real demand for homes and business structures. 
This has resulted in increased borrowing and to a 
certain extent makes the real estate situation inse- 
cure and calls for careful watching. In the long 
run it may prove, however, that these factors are 
blessings in disguise, as they have prevented excesses 
in building construction and real estate speculation 
at a time when the mass of the people were little in- 
clined to put any restraint upon their spending or 
the enterprises in which they were engaged.”’ 





Defective Flues 

Defective flues are caused by some obstruction 
in the flue, or some defect in their construction that 
permits the smoke to issue from openings or crev- 
ices in the chimney wall. This generally occurs be- 
tween the floors and ceilings of a building where 
chimney wall has been left unplastered, or where the 
mortar between the bricks has become loose or where 
wooden floor or roof beams have been permitted in 
violation of law to enter the chimney walls. Some- 
times the ends of these beams will become charred 
from heat if the flue takes fire, and the same will 
spread across the floor between the beam. The ceil- 
ings in such cases generally become blackened 
around the end of the beams and is a warning that 
a defect exists. When a defect allows smoke to 
issue from between the bricks for lack of mortar or 
for want of terra cotta lining, and there is doubt as 
to which chimney flue is defective, a piece of card- 
board or tin placed across the top of the suspected 
flue and a piece of paper burned in the stove con- 
nected to the same will show where the defect is, as 
the smoke finding no outlet above will issue from the 
defect in flue. A defective flue should always be 
reported and immediately remedied, as it may cause 
loss of life and property by fire breaking out any 
time.—O fficial Bulletin, Tennessee State Fire Pre- 
vention Department. 
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Increasing Interest in Art 


The Art Institute of Chicago is becoming each 
month a more popular center of civic interest. In 
July of this year 108,762 persons. visited the insti- 
tute, and in August 105,875, as compared with 62,- 
762 persons in July, 1919, and 77,805 in August, 
1919. 

The winter season of exhibitions opened on Sep- 
tember 22 with an exhibit by Carl Krafft and an ex- 
hibition of advertising art assembled by the art 
directors of the studios of advertising concerns. 
’ The annual exhibition of American oil paintings and 
sculpture will open November 4. 


Many Workers Idle 


Approximately 150,000 carpenters, _ plasters, 
bricklayers and other employees of building contrac- 
tors are idle in Chicago, according to a dispatch 
from the National Financial News Service. The 
building situation is very serious, it is said. 

The unemployed in all branches of the building 
trade in that city are spending their time at amuse- 
ment resorts and in motion picture houses, the com- 
munication states. 

The efficiency of labor is noticeable among rela- 
tively few men who are engaged in building con- 
struction, it being estimated by an expert that brick- 
layers who three months ago were laying 3,000 
brick daily are now laying 1,500. 


Shortage of Houses Felt in 
Rio De Janeiro 


Both federal and municipal governments are 
about to take action to relieve the shortage of houses 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

In the Chamber of Deputies a bill has been in- 
troduced providing for a special bond issue of $50,- 
000,000 for the construction of houses for working 
families. In the Municipal Council a measure was 
presented providing that all workers’ houses built 
in the next two years be free from the usual munic- 
ipal taxes. 

The federal bill proposes the construction, under 
the municipal administration, of 20,000 houses in 
various districts of the capital wherever nationally 
or municipally owned ground is available. It is in- 
tended that the houses shall be sold to heads of 
working families, payment being spread over a 
period of 20 years. In addition, the bill provides 
for the construction of two huge apartment houses, 
for families and for bachelors, respectively, with 
common kitchens and other communal installations, 
the rent being placed at a very low figure. 


White House for Tokio 


An exact copy of the White House as an Amer- 
ican embassy in Tokio is the plan of Stephen G. 
Porter of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. After inspecting the 
grounds with a representative of the Public Ledger, 
Mr. Porter said: 

“The present embassy is a disgrace to Americans 
and a mark of disrespect to the Japanese. The 
grounds form an ideal background for an embassy 
of the White House model. The present buildings 
are an eyesore. They are so located as to completely 
hide the natural beauties of the grounds. I believe 
the relationship between the two countries is of such 
importance as to warrant a creditable building, and 
I intend that it shall be characteristically American. 
My idea is to construct embassies modeled after the 
White House in all the capitals of the world.” 





Historic Brick Building 

A Builders Supply & Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
issues a house publication called “‘Material Facts,” 
in which of late they have been making a feature of 
historic brick buildings. For example, there was 
illustrated on the front cover in June the Wads- 
worth-Longfellow house, built in Portland, Me., in 
1785, one of the historic brick homes of the country, 
which is still in an excellent state of preservation. 
In the July issue there is a front cover illustration 
and a brief historical sketch of our great Indepen- 
dence Hall at Philadelphia, the construction of 
which was started in 1729. These historic sketches 
are not only interesting within themselves, but the 
compiling of them should put in good reference 
form some excellent historic data of prominent brick 
buildings that will prove of inestimable value in the 
future. 





Paris to Build Great Mohammedan 
Mosque 


France, as one of the big Mussulman protectorate 
powers of the world, is soon to erect at Paris not 
only a Mohammedan Mosque but a university of 
Isamatic studies. 

In precisely the same way that the Sorbonne for 
centuries past has attracted to Paris the young stu- 
dents of the entire Christian world, France hopes 
her new Mussulman university will draw to Paris 
students from the entire Mohammedan world. In 
the future, therefore, Paris not only expects to wel- 
come white-turbaned students who will come here 
to study the Koran, but the Parisian themselves and 
American tourists, too, will be able to hear daily the 
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melodious cry of the sheik as he mounts to the little 
balcony at the summit of the mosque’s minaret, and 
facing Mecca, calls the faithful to prayer. 

As the first step toward the erection of the Mo- 
hammedan mosque and university, the French gov- 
ernment has just appropriated half a million francs. 

The project has the full backing of the society of 
the Habous of the Holy Places of Islam, one of the 
most powerful organizations of the entire Moham- 
medan world. ‘This society has among its members 
all of the leading dignitaries of the French Mussul- 
man colonies of Algeria, Morocco and Tunis. This 
society organizes every year pilgrimages to Mecca 
and the other sacred places of Islam. 


Limit Chimney Area to Reduce 
Fuel Consumption 


It has been seriously suggested that to economize 
in heating a house the chimney area, where open 
fires are used, should be restricted. It is claimed 
that with a large open chimney five to ten changes of 
air per hour may occur. Smoking chimneys are 
recognized as a source of great discomfort and dam- 
age from contamination of the air. Frequently it 
is said that there is a great loss of fuel due to the 
carbonaceous smoky particles, but one writer says 
that smokeless chimneys may indicate waste also if 
they are kept smokeless by the introduction of a 
great excess of air. Smoke, it is claimed by the 
same writer, only indicates one or two per cent 
waste of fuel, a smokeless chimney may indicate 
much more. The open-hearth fire, however, is com- 
ing to its own, as some recent experiments by the 
English Fuel Research Board show that 60 to 70 
per cent. of the heat in an open fire is usefully em- 
ployed in warming the room itself and the general 
fabric of the building. Of the total heat of the coal 
no less than 20 to 25 per cent. goes out into the 
room as radiant energy and with coke as much as 
35 per cent. may be so radiant. 





Housing in New Zealand 

The 1916 census revealed the fact that the popu- 
lation of New Zealand was crowded into 32,000 
dwellings. Since that time comparatively few new 
homes have been built and the population of the 
country has increased materially. The Board of Es- 
timate in 1918 stated that there was a demand for 
at least 20,000 aditional dwellings of four and five 
rooms each. The New Zealand Government has 
interested itself in the erection of homes for work- 
ers, and already the government has 155 homes 
under construction, and provision has been made for 
the erection of 700 more. Besides this the differ- 
ent municipalities are attempting to aid in the mat- 


ter of more and better homes for the wage earner, 
with the result that the New Zealand Government, 
the municipal authorities of the Dominion, and pri- 
vate enterprises are expected to supply 5,000 homes 
within the next year or 18 months. There will be 
no trouble in finding occupants for these homes at 
good rentals. 





News from Various Sources 

Washington Post, September 19, publishes latest 
official estimate of Louis Dubois, president of Repar- 
ations Commission, Paris, on restoration of France. 
States that France may be able to rebuild entirely 
her devasted regions in 6 years. 

* *£ & 

Foreign Information Section of Bankers Trust 
Co., New York, issues comprehensive statement to- 
day on losses caused by the war in France. States 
that estimates show that 1,659 towns and villages 
were totally wiped out by war’s ravages. 





Personals 
The address of L. W. Ejisinger is 241 West 36th 
street, New York and not 21 West 36th street as 
previously recorded. 


Henry T. Hey has opened offices in the Thiesen 


Building, Room 306, Pensacola, Fla., for archi- 
tectural practice. Catalogues and samples desired. 





Fundamental Principles of Illumin- 
ation Design 


(Concluded from page 482) 
color of ceiling and walls, instead of being “light” 
are so painted that they should be rated as “fairly 
light” and “very dark,” respectively ; also that a semi- 
indirect (dense opal) instead of an indirect system 
is to be used. What intensity will the 300-watt 
lamps give? 

In this case e — 0.30; n = 48; 1 — 4,840; a 
= 6,300, and d = 1.33. 

Substituting in the formula we have 

0.30 x 48 x 4,840 
i— = 8.3 foot candles, which is 17 
6,300 x 1.33 
per cent. less than the intensity originally selected. 
In such a case the size lamps originally selected 
would prove inadequate and a larger size would be 
required. 

In order to comprehend what the terms “very 
light 70 per cent.,” “fairly light 50 per cent.,” “fair- 
ly dark 30 per cent.,” and “very dark 10 per cent.” 
in Table III indicate, Table VI, giving the propor- 
tions of light reflected by walls and ceilings of vari- 
ous colors, termed their “reflection factor,” should 
be consulted. 
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TABLE VI—COLOR REFLECTION FAC- 


TORS. 

Color Reflection Factor Classification 
WN Savlkascvnd Si per ciet.......... Very light 
Sworn Whe 30MB occ ce “ 
Very light gray. .73 =P? Ste pieae ces - 
Caen stone ..... 72 elit TP eee ee . 
Ivory yellow ....72 Pitt ¢paddceedian ‘ 
Lichen gray ....70 Wh Wee Riediee ¢ aba ? 
Pearl gray ..... 70 Se adebedws . 
Primrose ....... 67 Te sabee Urea > 
Satin green ..... 67 c? ) @taesaaaae . 
ateeek sx tane 59 y. . epcae ate Fairly light 
Ivory tan ....... a = "Sateen ses - 
Shell pink ...... EE eae . 
FR Sutoknnack? 51 > gehtwenkes 


Medium gray ....46per cent........ . Fairly light 


Bright sage ..... . phtgvadCCterre 

. eee aes. Re A Lie Fairly dark 
Pale azure .... .36 an ee a Ps 
Sky blae ....... 31 Mt” \seeneiee eas . 
Cardinal red a P-L denee ceaws m 
Dark gray ...... 18 ~ “es hehbewka Very dark 
Olive Green .... 14 ™ 


eee eee ewes 


Acknowledgment is made of the help contributed 
in the preparation of this article by the engineering 
staff of the National Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The data contained in several of the 
tables here included is from a concise and valuable 
publication entitled “Illumination Design Data” just 
issued by that company and prepared by its engineer- 
ing department. Copies of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained on application. 





Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Prominent Regional Centers 


EPORTS that practically cover the entire 
R United States conclusively show that build- 
ing operations are constantly on the in- 
crease, with perhaps the exception of the west, north, 
central and mountain states. In these sections the 
reasons are purly financial ones and building lacks 
the proper impetus that a good investment would 
be more likely to encourage. There is apparently 
no shortage of labor in spite of many assertions to 
the contrary, but it is increasingly evident that labor, 
after receiving today’s peak of high wages, is not 
increasing in productivity. 

The general feeling throughout the country 
among those classes of business men who are most 
likely to be able to forsee with reasonable accuracy 
just what the future might bring forth, is one of op- 
timism. Reports from manufacturing plants indi- 
cate they are filled with orders. In fact, the pros- 
pects for a good manufacturing business, especially 
in building material lines, is so strong that many 
very important buildings are contemplated for erec- 
tion as soon as the financial market sufficiently stabi- 
lizes so as to permit these ventures to go forward 
with a reasonable degree of security as to the out- 
come. 

General transportation conditions appear to be 
everywhere improving and it is confidently expected 
that as soon as the season demands in the movemegt 
of crops have been cared for, the railroad companies 
will be in position to give better service in the trans- 
portation of materials than has been the case since 
the beginning of the war. 

One feature of building that has become an impor- 


tant one is that of co-operative enterprises and the 
reports received indicate that this new form of hous- 
ing is being more and more considered and result- 
ing in favorable action. ‘The only locality in which 
there appears to be some doubt as to the value of 
such investment in a home is in the Middle West. 

There is a general tendency toward a lowering of 
prices for raw material and basic commodities, but 
with few exceptions the effect has not yet been felt 
to an appreciable degree in the articles as sold to the 
ultimate consumer. It will probably require a very 
‘trong public sentiment backed by legislative author- 
ity to curb the profiteer and bring him to reason, but 
the general tendency is undoubtedly toward prices 
based more reasonably on the cost of production, and 
the retailer will be compelled to either give substan- 
tial reason for maintaining high prices or make a 
very considerable cut. 


IGNIFICANT of the tendency toward a reduc- 

tion in prices is the cut announced by the Ford 
Motor Co. in the prices of their automobiles. This 
example has been followed by other manufacturers 
and the result will be a very marked decrease in 
prices of this year’s models. There can be no doubt 
that this example will be followed by manufacturers 
in other lines and in fact the American Woolen 
Co.’s action in the announcement of new prices. 
which will result in a very radical readjustment in 
the woolen industry came before that of the Ford 
Co. Shrewd manufacturers of material all over the 
country are doubtless very keenly aware of a certain 
public sentiment which now has reached a point 
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where it irritably shows its disinclination to submit 
to what has been clearly shown to be extortion and 
we may undoubtedly look in the near future to a 
general stabilization of costs, particularly in build- 
ing materials in every section of the United States. 
The attitude of the. Federal Reserve Board 
toward building credits is very clearly shown in a 
letter recently addressed by Governor Harding of 
the Board to a large lumber company. He states: 


The Federal Reserve Board does not feel that it can 
be justly charged with responsibility for any restric- 
tions of credit to the building industry. The rediscount 
transactions of the Federal Reserve Banks are limited 
by section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act and reserve 
banks are not permitted to make direct loans to bor- 
rowers; they can only discount for member banks upon 
their indorsement “notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial transactions; that is, 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the 
proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used, 
for such purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to have 
the right to determine or define the character of the 
paper thus eligible for discount within the meaning 
of this act.” “Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to 
discount under the terms of this paragraph must Have 
a maturity at the time of discount of not more than 
90 days, exclusive of days of grace.” The Federal 
Reserve Banks, therefore, clearly have no power to 
finance building operations in the sense that a savings 
bank or insurance company can finance such operations 
by taking a mortgage extending over a term of years, 
but when a building operation is properly financed in 
advance by contract with some responsible individual, 
firm, or corporation to furnish money at various stages 
of the construction, a reputable owner or contractor 
ought to have no difficulty in getting short-time ac- 
commodations at his bank for pay-roll purposes or 
for current purchases of material. Notes given under 
these conditions maturing within 90 days and other- 
wise conforming to the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act are eligible for discount at a Federal 
Reserve Bank when offered by a member bank with 
its indorsement. 

Much uneasiness has been felt in manufacturing 
circles as to the probable availability of a sufficient 
coal supply during the coming winter. It is there- 
fore reassuring to learn from a recent statement 
over the signature of Mr. James A. Broderick, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, that although there is an apparent coal 
shortage which menaces the world, only the United 
States and Great Britain are assured of sufficient 
fuel to sustain their industries at capacity. 

The article indicates that at the present rate of 
monthly receipts, not a single importing country in 
Europe or South America is receiving a supply 
which is even approximately adequate. France is 
now receiving coal at about two-thirds the rate which 
would be necessary to assure operation of French 
industries at capacity; Italian receipts are about 
three-fifths of the estimated necessary amount; 


Netherlands is receiving only one-third the amount 
of coal required by its industries, and Norway is re- 
ceiving approximately one-half. The situation is no 
better in the case of the other chief European and 
South American buyers in the international market. 

In order to attain a security as to supply in the 
United States, a definite limit has been placed upon 
sritish coal available for export, and in the United 
States exports have been automatically held in check 
to secure domestic supply. 


HE New England correspondent of THE 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT reports that growing 
realization that more and more of the business 
leaders are now facing the bed rock facts of 
the current situation ; that the days of rapidly rising 
commodity prices are past, that lower prices are in- 
evitable is the outstanding feature of business in 
New England as well as in other parts of the coun- 
try during the past week. 

This has been reflected in the slashing of prices 
by the largest cotton manufacturer in the United 
States, the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of 
Manchester, N. H., in the cut in the prices of auto- 
mobiles by the largest single unit in that industry 
as well as in other lines of business. It is the opin- 
ion here that many of the manufacturers who are 
at present protesting that they cannot and will not 
reduce the prices of their products because costs 
are so high, will have to swallow good sized losses 
along with the wool and hide, the leather, the silk 
and the rubber people. Then they will have to get 
their costs down. 

The week saw a big slump in the demand for steel 
both for building and automobile purposes. Ames- 
bury, Mass., the center of the automobile body in- 
dustry, received a jolt out of a clear sky with tele- 
graphic orders to suspend the making of bodies for 
some of the best known automobile manufacturers. 

Lower wage scales seem inevitable because the 
public is in a mood at which it balks as much at pay- 
ing current labor prices as it did at paying recent 
merchandising and manufacturing costs or profits. 
For, after all, the cost of anything is the cost of the 
labor that goes into it. 

The sooner the business men and labor adjust 
themselves to this situation the sooner the country 
can be back on an even business keel. 





(Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT) 
Cuicaco.—Retail lumber dealers are setting the 
pace in a price cutting campaign, which is expected 
to force reductions in the price of other building 
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materials and pave the way for a building boom for 
the coming year. 

The new schedule of prices shows a reduction 
ranging from 16 to 35 per cent. on the price of all 
finished timber. The biggest cut is in the hard- 
woods, which is about 35 per cent. 

Clear quarter sawed oak flooring selling last Feb- 
ruary at $330 per thousand feet has been reduced to 
$265. Common maple flooring, formerly selling at 
$185, is now $175 per M; yellow pine boards (2x4) 
were reduced from $61 to $58 per thousand feet, 
while an average reduction of three dollars per thou- 
sand feet was noted on all other sizes. Framing 
lumber used in rafters and joist work has dropped 
from $73 to $55. For lumber used in concrete con- 
struction work, formerly retailing at $72, is now 
$52. 

The reduction in the cost of form lumber should 
materially reduce the cost of concrete work, as here- 
tofore contractors have maintained the high cost of 
building forms made concrete so expensive. 

No change has been noted in the price of brick, 
glass roofing material, cement, tile, plaster stucco, 
stucco, sheathing or wall board. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT ) 

SEATTLE.—Searcity of steel pipe on the Pacific 
Coast has reached the point where jobbers are ra- 
tioning what few feet there is available, and it can 
be definitely stated at this time that there is not 
100 feet of three-quarter or half inch galvanized 
pipe in Seattle, with little more in San Francisco. 
Expected relief on the steel corporation steamer 
which arrived in port this week was not forthcom- 
ing, as the vessel carried no small pipe. The sig- 
nificance of this is that many small homes will be 
delayed farther in completion, and the fortunate 
thing is that the climate will not be cold enough to 
cause any distress anywhere along the coast. 

The nail situation has again become more aggra- 
vated. In acar of nails that reached here this week 
there were only twenty kegs of 3-penny fine blued 
nails, and 200 kegs of 8-common were exhausted 
within a matter of hours. Six-penny common nails 
have been out of the market for six months. 

Shortage of plaster in this territory has stimu- 
lated the general use of plaster board as a substi- 
tute. Cement is a little easier but the restricted 





supply is due to transportation conditions in part. 

North Coast jobbers are endeavoring to secure 
a ship charter for the purpose of importing a cargo 
of Scotch fire brick and clay. Higher temperatures 
are desired, and the American and Canadian prod- 
uct do not seem to attain the heat values desired. 
Prior to the war Scotch brick was commonly quoted 
on the Pacific Coast, but the demoralization of ship- 
ping conditions drove it out, and jobbers are en- 
deavoring to build up the trade. Ships are scarce 
and the project may not succeed at this time. Ex- 
periments and tests here show that the Scotch fire 
brick will stand 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit, with Clay- 
bourne (B. C.), brick at 2,800 and the American 
2,000 degrees. 

Plenty of plaster board is offering due to compe- 
tition among manufacturers for the business. It is 
being used freely in small buildings where plaster 
is unobtainable. Reinforcing wire is practically out 
of the market. 

Fir lumber prices have softened considerably. Ac- 
cumuated stocks are heavy and the Eastern building 
orders are at the lowest volume in years. The mills 
have been selling 2x 4, 1214 No. 1 dimension sur- 
faced and edged at $20.50 to $26.50, and 1 x 4 No. 2 
vertical grain flooring at $69 and the same size in 
slash grain No. 2 and better at $44. Finishing lum- 
ber No. 2 and better 1x8x 10 inches is $66 and 
five-eights by four No. 2 and better is selling at $37 
to $53. Drop siding is $52 in 1x6 No. 2 and 
better. 

Red cedar shingles are weak at $3.60 to $3.65 for 
stars and $3.80 to $3.85 for clears. 

A number of the representative fir mills that have 
no timber and must buy their logs on the commercial 
market have closed down and others will do so. It 
seems clear that fir lumber of all grades is actually 
selling below the cost of production. Many in the 
trade believe that fir lumber has touched bottom, 
and that the Eastern building trade would find it ad- 
vantageous at this time to accumulate spring stocks. 

Rate conferences between West Coast lumbermen 
and transcontinental traffic officials relative to re- 
storing competitive conditions with Southern pine 
were held this week, and the manufacturers feel that 
the emergency rate which has shut them out of 
Eastern territory will early be equalized. This 
course, it is thought, would stimulate the Eastern 
demand. 








